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SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF THE MID-WEST 

(.Delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, December 30, 1920, Chicago.) 

With your kind permission I shall begin by submitting a two-fold 
thesis, namely, that worthiness and dehniteness of aim are more 
important than method and that we teachers of Spanish must be 
judged, in last analysis, not by project or process, but by product. 

1 put worthiness of aim first because 1 feel that we must, as 
teachers, work toward something we consider worth while. A 
teacher has a right to feel that he has a mission. The stronger this 
feeling the greater the teacher. The greatest aim we can have is to 
promote the Christian ideal of the brotherhood of man. This is true 
of all teachers, but upon those of us who teach languages this mis- 
sion, this responsibility falls preeminently. It was not for nothing 
that the Great Teacher gave his apostles the gift of tongues when 
he sent them out to teach. Now I am not advocating any love-thy- 
neighbor-and-rejoice-in-his-bull-fights idea, but we all know that 
what divides the world into rival camps is lack of understanding, 
that understanding is through intercourse, and that intercourse is 
through language. 

This, perhaps, seems a poor time for one with dreams of inter- 
national amity to sentimentalize over the bonds of sympathy that 
should unite us. But even if it is a question merely of the bonds of 
interest, our function is important. To deal intelligently, if not sym- 
pathetically, with the problems that are bound to arise betw-een us 
and our neighbors we must raise up men who know their language 
and have some understanding of their customs and ideals. I was 
reading recently the work of an Englishman, John Maynard Keynes, 
who was a delegate to the Peace Conference. In his book on "The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace" he describes the situation as 
he saw it. He said Clemenceau dominated the conference, first he- 
cause his aims were narrow and well defined in his own mind : sec- 
ond, because he alone of the "big four" understood both the lan- 
guages used without the aid of an interpreter. Lloyd George and 
Wilson had only English and Orlando French. Sometimes, when 
the interpreting began, there arose a perfect babel which resulted in 
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a drifting away from the main issue to minor points. And all the 
time Clemenceau sat back, master of the situation. 

lint if our worthiest, our ultimate proposition is remote, not so 
its corollary, dependent on it and shaped by it, which makes demands 
immediate and definite enough for us to work toward. I mean that 
we must realize that the student can enter into any larger heritage 
only through real knowledge, and it is our business to see that he 
gets this. Do we succeed? What are our results? 

I shall spare you much discussion of methods. On the subject 
of methods we Spanish teachers are keenly alive and growing. That 
some of us suffer from growing pains is a hopeful sign. Each new 
fad throws a searchlight that discloses at least a partial truth. We 
should welcome it as such and not be annoyed by the people who 
are sure they have found the touchstone, the be-all and the end-all in 
some one idea. Just now we hear much about the project method. 
We have long known that nothing vitalizes study so much as. initia- 
tive on the part of the students. But no one would desire the results 
obtained by one young teacher who followed this method "al pie de 
la letra." She asked one morning, "And what shall we do today?" 
"Let's have a funeral," promptly suggested the young son of an un- 
dertaker. The funeral went off "con gran exito." Next morning 
she again asked for suggestions. The funeral of the day before had 
been such a grand success that another was demanded, and the next 
day, and the next, till the whole class was dead and buried with fitting 
obsequies. 

But on to my second proposition, that we must be judged by our 
results. Since I am but a newcomer "in the camp I am sure that I 
can say with no violation of my own modesty that you have reason to 
he proud of your success so far. Spanish has sprung into greatpopu- 
larity and you have met the demand nobly, miraculously, I might 
almost say ; you can say to the public, with no small measure of pride, 
"Ye have asked and ye have received." But this is no reason why 
we should not scrutinize the values received. In a large university 
last summer I saw listed an enormous number of beginning Spanish 
classes and a very few advanced courses. "Why." said I, "what 
becomes of them ? I thought it was only in high school that we failed 
to arrive." But. after all, in this condition we see a fearful waste, 
unless we are so old fogy as to believe in that specter, formal dis- 
cipline, which surely would not choose to haunt the pleasant mean- 
derings of the up-to-date Spanish class, or so optimistic as to think 
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we are sowing seeds that will germinate and flower in some remote 
future epoch when our student, unexpectedly thrown with a for- 
eigner, will revive the dead ashes of a "<;C6mo esta usted? Sin 
novedad, gracias," conversational ability and immediately become 
"en rapport" with his fellow traveler to eternity. 

I have been trying to lead up tactfully to the pronouncement of 
an heretical opinion. Under existing conditions too many people 
begin Spanish, too many at least of the kind we get ; that I am not 
alone in my heresy, witness the experiments in pre-determination 
tests. May they be made reliable enough to exclude altogether cer- 
tain students from the study of Spanish ! Whether or no the lan- 
guage ability can be predetermined, any teacher can determine it in 
a few weeks' time and should be encouraged to exclude pupils then. 

In the middle west there is no great immediate use for Spanish 
as a commercial language. Yet there is a strong demand for Span- 
ish. This is partly because of the feeling in the air about the impor- 
tance of our future relations with South America, partly because 
young people have a natural curiosity about foreign languages and 
partly, I regret to say, because the colleges generally require some 
language for entrance, and Spanish is reputed the easiest. Most of 
you will agree, I suppose, that the prevalent notion that Spanish is 
easy is the greatest bane of our profession. It makes us the dump 
for poor material, the good students seeking a higher level. Then 
we either have to require less or be so unpedagogical as to "flunk" 
half the class. The first method is a gradual weakening process that 
can go on indefinitely till someone wakes up and fires you ; the second 
is drastic and unpopular but, if you are not fired right away, 
productive in a few years' time of a more wholesome respect for 
the language and a better class of students,. 

When I speak thus of exclusion and selection perhaps I sound 
undemocratic. Democratization of education is a catchword now. 
Yet this too often means that everybody wants a "diploma" no 
matter what it represents. And so far from wanting to be trained, 
each for what he is best fitted, the whole population wishes to be 
stamped "scholar" often without having done anything to deserve it. 
It is considered a free-born American right. Now comes the hue 
and cry in the pedagogical world that studies be made easier and 
more interesting. I recognize that a great deal of the complaint 
about the teaching of various subjects is legitimate, especially in 
the matter of interest, but I sometimes wonder how far it is prompt- 
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ed, unconsciously, of course, by the desire to lower standards in 
order to put everything within easy reach of everybody. 

When people claim that we require too much, we must remem- 
ber that the less we require the less we get. Our aims are too serious 
for us to develop, by methods of painless pedagogy, a spineless Span- 
ish to serve as a pastime for idlers. It is more important, after all, 
to teach a pupil initiative, self-reliance and proper methods of study 
than any given subject matter. In this age of soft drinks and soft 
snaps I do not want my pupils going around saying what I overheard 
a student say several months after the beginning of the term, "Oh ! 
isn't Spanish easy? I don't see how anybody could flunk it. I never 
have to study it," but I cannot help their doing it at the beginning of 
the year to a certain extent. This is due to two reasons. The first 
is that with anything like a direct all-Spanish method there is not 
enough class time to furnish sufficient home-study material for any 
except the most conscientious This would be no great calamity if it 
were not that the habit of study, or rather of not studying, formed at 
first is likely to persist throughout the year. 

The second reason that the work is deceptively easy at first is 
that we have beginning Spanish pupils at all stages of development. 
Leaving out of consideration the manifestly unfit, we have the 
quick and the slow, the old and the young in the same classes, and, 
too, we must remember that, while the mental discipline gained in 
studying a foreign language may, as it is claimed, not be trans- 
ferable, certainly it does carry over from one language to another. 
Moreover, do not forget that English grammar is a thing of the 
past in the up-to-date ward school. So we have students who have 
had one, two, or three years of French or Latin right along with 
these grammarless waifs. Consider the injustice to such students 
unequally yoked together. Segregation is the obvious remedy — 
easier said than done in a crowded high school, but the future 
value of Spanish as a high-school subject demands it. 

Tn districts where there is need and opportunity to come into 
contact with Spanish-speaking people certainly there is no objection 
to any student's picking up a little Spanish, but we of the interior 
may as well make up our minds that here the advantage is onlv for 
a limited number. T am inclined to think we should have classes 
only for the good and the medium pupils. The poor ones, unless 
fired by an extraordinary counterbalancing desire for Spanish, would 
be better off elsewhere. Now T do not mean that T, as a teacher. 
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would be better off if they were elsewhere. I mean that they do not 
learn enough Spanish to compensate them for the time spent, when 
they might be working on some less cumulative subject which they 
could handle more easily. Let there be English classes for them 
of several different kinds, reading classes, perhaps even a gram- 
mar class. Until they learn English there is little use to teach them 
to be illiterate in a second language. 

One other point and I am done — the relation of Spanish teaching 
to English teaching. The Latin department used to help out the 
English department. Most of us learned habits of careful and in- 
telligent reading and enlarged our English vocabularies through the 
study of Latin. Now a smaller percentage studies Latin, and, judg- 
ing from the specimens I encounter, the English department still 
needs help. How much shall we give it? How much shall we 
teach Spanish for itself alone and how much for its bearing on Eng- 
lish? When I consider how iew of my pupils will ever use their 
Spanish and how sadly most of them need the English, I am troubled 
by the question, out of date, I suppose, of translation versus no 
translation. The present is not a reading generation ; too many 
picture shows, perhaps. The high school of today has enlarged its 
scope so as to produce many other types besides the student, but I- 
should be very sorry to see it give up, altogether, the effort to start 
at least a few on the road to scholarly and reflective thinking. Now, 
both in English and Spanish teaching one great aim is to produce 
the desire to read, the power to read, and the habit of reading. My 
experience has been that when pupils make the transition to real lit- 
erature dealing with ideas, they are "stumped." It is quite true that 
students can sometimes answer rather cleverly questions on a given 
lesson, especially if it be a story, and still have little comprehension. 
Yet I am by no means insensible to the pleas of the advocates of 
no translation, that any introduction of English breaks the Spanish 
spell. Most of you deal with the more literate college students, but 
in our, as yet unsegregated, high school classes we are sometimes 
torn between conflicting aims. 

I would not sound a final note of pessimism, far from it, but I 
would emphasize in closing that our task as Spanish teachers is some- 
thing- more than seeking- to interest any students who chance to 
come our way. We must face the problem of limiting and shaping 
our material to accomplish our aims. 

Grace E. Dat.tox 
Kansas City High School 



